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Flower Jets 
by Michael Hunt 


Ilya Zaychik 


(no title yet) 
I. 


Too many resolutions, I’ ve decided. Fuck resolutions. I have made so many, every day, almost. I 
examine experiences, draw conclusions and say ‘ok. Now you are going to move here. That was bad, 
back there. Take a right. No, not Marie-Anne. You walked here yesterday. Now take Rachel to the 
statue. Up there, up ahead, all the qualities you lack. Past the drug pushers, the cross-country skiers, 
the hikers, the dorm-dwellers. Keep going, until you can see the city the beneath you. Go.’ No. This 
never works—and immediately after I have stood, arms on hips, hair flapping in the wind, atop this 
mountain in front of an equally flapping flag that reads, ‘New Me Now’, I understand the foolishness 
and implausibility of such an approach, and tumble, willingly, to Rue Square One, where all my 
mental possessions lie strewn about me, disorganized. The mountain begins to fade, the city now 
encroaching, all too large. So I squint, put on my glasses, because I want it to be that easy. I want to 
know what to change about myself and be able to do it. But I can no longer climb without looking 
down, and across—to the mountain range I have scaled to get here, each peak as perfect as the last. 
The street’s nice late at night, cold, quiet, flat—I can see down Rachel all the way to the park, not a 
single car, just a row of streetlight glow, catching in the asphalt gleam of the wide boulevard. But I 
can’t help myself. I gather my gear and begin the journey afresh, leaving a little pebble to remember 
the last place I fell when I inevitably return. I have amassed quite a rock collection. 

We continue fighting, moving, resolving crises, numbed by our motions all the while, using two- 
sided language, constantly shattering like $1 wine glasses then wrapping ourselves in cellophane, 
still trying to pass as glasses. Maybe this is it then: the broken-glass-limp, the dull, painful knowl- 
edge that the many coffee-black things we cherish are diluted with cream while we watch, helpless, 
as the diffusion of the contradiction sparing no molecules of liquid with its carnivorous tentacles, 
first plummeting down then seeping up and all around until we have neither coffee nor cream. 
Maybe this amorphous beige compound is where it ends. But I am not sure. I take my coffee to go. 





JD Smith 


My reading turns more and more to the obituaries. 

For the time being my motives aren’t my father’s practical ones of seeing which 
visitations he must attend, or where flowers must be sent. 

Nor do I want to dwell on death and hear, behind the rattle of newsprint, the bell 
tolling for me, or anyone else. I don’t have any money in a dead pool, and my grudges 
don’t go that deep. 

For the most part, I’m driven by simple curiosity. There is no other way to find 
out about many lives that were well spent. In the winner-take-all culture one is either a 
celebrity or nobody. Nobody in particular, at least. Countless high-school valedictorians, 
myself included, and millions who went to a college that was not of their choice have 
spent untold hours ashamed that they haven’t made their millions and appeared on 
television to talk about it. (Being a celebrity, on the other hand, means never having to say 
you’re sorry.) 

We would be entitled to our respective senses of failure if the glory of the world 
were available for every pursuit. But fame, even more wealth, consistently attaches itself 
to only a few activities: sports, entertainment, politics. The possibilities thin out quickly 
after that. 

For most, the only way to make news in their profession is to dishonor it; the 
world’s most famous doctor is arguably Jack Kevorkian. Exceptional talent in arcane and 
specialized areas brings a sort of fame, but one that rarely translates to the culture at large, 
and even more rarely lasts. Try naming every Nobel laureate in physics for the last five 
years, or America’s most respected herpetologist. 

In one sense this is as it should be. News—novelty, the deviant — means the 
ripples on the surface of existence and not the surface itself. Many of us read about 
criminals and celebrities, sometimes at once, precisely because they differ from us, and 
maybe even in unfathomable ways. Trying to fathom them helps pass a long winter’s 
evening: human nature as a parlor game. Sounding the motives of a suburban family head 
or a city shopkeeper presents fewer difficulties because those motives are largely our own 
and, as a result, make sense. 

Still, it’s hard to apply directly much of what we learn about the famous. Truisms 
about persistence, hard work, and honoring one’s gifts come to mind, but these messages 


are more readily imparted by a sound upbringing. Jackie Chan’s biogra- 
phy offers few lessons to a young mechanical engineer, and Nicholas Cage 
may not provide much of an example to a mid-career pharmacist. 

Better instruction comes from lives that aren’t too far from our 
own, their notable achievements, and the grace of their trajectories, 
known only at their end. Their unique passing, rather than their routine 
days, makes news. 

But the attempt to summarize what has passed from our midst 
reveals outlines, textures, defining acts. Those whose faces we never 
knew, or passed by on the street in total anonymity, whose names flicker 
by like a quickly scrolled film credit, remain with us as the performer of 
worthwhile but little-publicized deeds. One man, born in my hometown 
of Aurora, Illinois, died in his nineties near Washington after a career as 
the CIA's chief cartographer. Another, full of years, went to Abraham’s 
bosom after a life that began in Germany, passed through England, and 
ended in New York. In his 8.6 decades he became the dean of American oil 
economists. (Who would think of them as having a 
dean? How many knew there even were oil 
economists?) Yet another man compiled a resume 
that could be found in the Second World War 
generation but none since, because we are overspe- 
cialized, timid, or both. He held a general's rank in 
the Army Air Corps and, while engaged in 
transforming to an independent branch of service, 
persuaded the Defense Department to procure its 
first computer. Later, as a General Mills executive, 
he was credited with originating the cursive-script 
“G” that is synonymous with its products. That 
alone would be plenty for most lifetimes: G is just 
one letter, but most writers would give any body 
part of a matching set to have their work as well 
known as a Cheerios box. A fourth man’s life work 
went into his own business, which made and 
repaired motors for escalators and elevators. For 
the end-user of technology, such as myself, who 
usually takes the mechanical world as no less 
given than clouds and tides, his career offers/ 
provides an entree into the complexities of 
engineering and commerce - a cross-section of the 
beehive. A fifth man, a plumber a little before 
serious money reached his trade, and long after, 
found his second vocation in philanthropy. One 
can picture his days and nights as an alternation 
between overalls and black tie, monkey-wrench 
and check-signing pen. A sixth person, a woman, interrupted in mid-life an 
art career to attend law school and eventually become a judge. 

There could be, should be, more women, but as a man I notice, and 
keep score against, other men’s lives. Besides, the void into which more 


women’s names would fit speaks more eloquently of their privation than any 


conscience-stricken, guilty effort to bring gender equity into this list. Those 
women’s lives that will not register on our crude meters of renown but 





Looking 
by Noa Landes 


T—— nn. EEE o H l 


remain worthwhile in roles other than those of wife and mother will only increase, 
and they will speak for themselves. 

An obituary is only an outline of a life, traced most often under the most 
favorable light. Obituaries of all but the truly famous rarely meet the standards of 
objectivity demanded elsewhere in journalism. A taboo on speaking ill of the dead, 
unless ill is their principal legacy, edits out a cantankerous old age or cowardice in 
the face of terminal illness. Self-pity, drinking problems, and sexual missteps are 
blotted out in secular absolution. Remaining are the treatments and deeds, dona- 
tions and rescues that the deceased carried out without exceptional luck, exceptional 
talent, or both. The dearly departed played the cards they were dealt, and often 
played them well. If the sum of human endeavor could be tallied with an agreed- 
upon set of fictions, like gross domestic products, the works of these obscure dead 
would each add an iota or two rather than subtract. I look over their curricula vitae 
during finite days in which I know by lack of will, lack of talent, or the sheer 
passage of time that the possibilities, the allegedly golden opportunities for earth- 
shaking achievement are increasingly unlikely. The Nobel Prize and the genius grant 
become more unlikely all the time. Those laurels never found their way to the 
deceased, either, who got over it, or never cared to begin with and went about their 
business. I take wisdom wherever I can find it— the need outweighs the urge to 
scruple at the source—and with it I turn to what is left of my life. 


Wayne Wolfson 


The Dreamy Fish 


Absinthe before bed. 

The train ride had been too long. The little girl putting the serious effort of a child into making me smile. 

She may have gotten a small one as my head came to rest against the greasy cool of the window. 

Chatelet stop. 

I became obsessed with a fruit vendor. All day selling things made by the sun, while being completely 
hidden from its view. 

He looked at me with suspicion until I started buying an apple now and then. 

My accent made him perk up his ears. My apples were now free, but he insisted I allow him to practice his 
English on me. 

“Every night I have the dream; with the knowledge from this dream I could do something important with 
my life, but by morning I always forget.” 

I too dream. 

Absinthe before bed. 

There is an old Chinese man all in white silk. The room has a domed ceiling, like an ancient church. Behind 
him, seemingly floating in the air, behind him, all around him are little lengths of red ribbon. 

Whoever sees this man becomes stuck, changing, themselves into a ribbon. 

I found a way to cheat though. 

As I fall asleep I tap my foot. This motion allows me to not totally go. 

For a few nights this works well, until I finally find that my foot is now only being moved by the pulling of 
the ribbons attached to it. 


II. 


Logic: if A then B and not C. Outstanding. More and more I begin to see that 
A is very much like C and B has already occurred several times. On some 
intellectual level we understand that existence, now more than ever before, 
is full of contradictions, and on that same level we accept this realization. 
But in our heart of passionately rational hearts we refuse to accept it. We 
yearn for grid patterns, definitive answers and conclusions, structure and 
direction, highways you can see down for miles, but that parade brings us to 
“before”, back then, the streets we’ ve already crossed, the old city. Immedi- 
ately we head north, wanting nothing to do with ancient mistakes, preferring 
current disasters, once we can learns from. The walk brings us back to the 
mental rotary where we began, unable to discern between exits A, B, and C. 
We take one road, finally, and the pattern continues. 

This problem, this paradox, is not new or original. In one way or another, 
everyone cuts to the core of the issue, yet do not, can not, resolve it. 
Movement implies this failure. Moving forward implies it. The word 
‘forward’ demands this. Language beats you until you understand this, and I, 
frankly, am bloodied. And it’s one of those things, once you see it, you see it 
everywhere, like how often people say ‘like’ or where they look when they 
are lying about how many times they say it. You become obsessed, every- 
thing smattered with doubles—colors, sounds, nouns, clothes, groups, 
etymologies—and you wonder why no one else is paying attention to this, 
which leads you to believe that you’re clued into the inner workings of some 
great machine that you can’t escape but only you can understand. You see 
faults in the machine, see it falling apart, but can’t do anything. You tell 
friends, they nod, smile, and inch towards the door. Soon you’ re feeling a lot 
like Raskolnikov in a Kafka novel, starting to think you and schizophrenics 
are on to something. But the joke is on you. Tap-tap. Huh? Look up: this is 
everyone’s solitary struggle together. 

But you snap out of it, accept it, process it the best you can, relegate it to 
some deep part of the mind, and get on with your life. Now you see it, sure, 
but as an image or an idea you read in a book or saw in a dream—a relic of 
past infatuation, like a picture of an old girlfriend, or an album you once 
could not stop listening to—no longer inspiring that maddening emotion, 
neither attraction nor revulsion. Just a dusty memory of another mad, 
tortured, divided person, who happens to bear a striking resemblance to a 
whole, complete, you. An object in motion remains in motion... 


TT ARA MM 


Ella McCrystle 


I 


Humans are unbelievers, harpooners of benevolence in fields of amity. While we rejoice at 
the idea of mankind, verisimilitude is another matter. In tenements of Baltimore, MD, 
USA — Charm City — one is more likely to be murdered by the caliginous phenomenon 
than kissed. Caught breaths splash caught blood into caught criminals with influenza or 
worse — housed in penitentiaries [or the suburbs.] In these relations we may, but don’t 
usually, see God. Though we would like to believe even our poorest kin whisper His 
word. 





Four Fingers 
by Kajsa Sexton 


Il 


Watching Dr. Phil, AnyGirl decides there cannot be a god of any possibility. This begins 
the fragmenting of humanity into particles of disbelief, blinking like the lights at 

Bethlehem Steel. She pulls smoke through lungs, stares at the murky harbor and a limb 
surfaces — fingers reaching as if to ask for one final principle of credence in humanity’s 


grace. 


Uzodinma Okehi 
Shuriken Doubt 


(baby, sure | can...) 


I want to bitch a little about my job, I want to talk about another winter, more cold with fear 
and darkness closing overhead like a fist. Another week, this one a downer, barely able to 
draw or write or do anything at all other than sleep, but then the more I think about it the 
more I realize that it’s this single gossamer strand, this job, just barely holding me aloft over 
complete destitution. A kind of hypocrisy, I know, to complain too much, so instead I'll talk 
about the heydays, the best of my time thus far at the Bookstore . . . 


And maybe, just maybe, the important part is just to convey that while the overview is 
always bleak, the days themselves can be and usually are pretty magical, glittering in every 
sense of the word. In the given wisdom about writing, the idea is that there has to be a 
point; some goal or thesis that the work is driving toward, which has always felt false to 
me, a little too petrified and unlike the way things really seem. Maybe what I want to say is 
that my major failing as a writer has always been the conviction to write more like life, 
more like the real way that there can never be any sound conclusions or feeling of finality, 
never any real answers just more questions, more unfinished business. There might well be 
no overarching point to life; this is the sobering thought, more so than some elegiac piece of 
bullshit about death or age or any of the usual rhetoric. And there is a kind of triumph in 
embracing this idea, which is what I mean when I say that the link back then, the camarade- 
rie of those basement days was for the fact that our lives were all desperate, as much then 
as now, but that was the first time, maybe, that I’d been so profoundly in sync with this 
crucial fact... 


On the subject of desperation, there’s barely enough wind in me now to talk about it at all, 
just to say that in my dealings out here in the real world I’ve never heard any other tune 
than utmost desperation. Clerk, manager or customer. Victor or vanquished, man woman 
or child. Only the details are different, the guise we choose to play behind. All I seem to 
think about lately is how little money I have, how many things this week I’ve left undone, 
battles unfought, about so many years passed with nothing good accomplished . . . It’s just 
my natural urge, Sakura, to want to divulge myself to you completely, even all this gloom 
and doom. .. But instead I’ll talk about spilling out onto Broadway in the long days of 
summer, sharp taste to the air, solid blue skies with sunlight splashing all around. Me and 
the boys from the basement: Blanquito, BonJon Walsh, Vino, Steinburke and the Puerto 
Rican brothers, Denny, the night manager, with his one deformed arm. All of us, rank and 
file, pouring onto the street in sweat-stained clothes, looking for a fight. There was always 
some excuse, some urgent pretext to go rumbling up the stairs like gangbusters: somebody 
had said something to somebody on the sidewalk, or some girl's boyfriend, or some hazy 
issue of payback from some fight from back before anyone could remember . . . I guess I can 
only speak for myself to say that I don’t think there was ever any intention to swing a 
single blow, just the idea of it, to drop everything, to cut out mid-sentence and surge onto 
the streets like a pack of wild children, like animals. It’s always this issue of not wanting to 
seem desperate about anything! Chasing girls, looking for a job, etc. In every case the 
cardinal sin would be to appear too desperate. But it’s like this, here, in the thick of it, with 
twilight creeping over the horizon that I find I want to dig deep. . . I don’t even want to talk 
anymore, to write unless I can do so with the same grand sense of urgency that gives such 
moments their only shred of meaning. I'll admit readily that none of this, then or now, is 
any different than what any and everyone has been fretting about since time immemorial: 
same old story, and yet more than anything, Sakura, I want these words I put down to seem 
like more than gibberish to you, like me just babbling about nothing . . . I’ve had so much 
practice in writing to girls that, even in my most candid moments on paper now, it’s hard 


not to feel as if I’m playing up the situation for effect. . . But the further along things go, or I 
should say, the older I get and the more I have to struggle in life, the more it becomes the case that 
this is the only way, the only method I have to free myself. And since my drawing is still as shitty 
as ever, still incomprehensible, here’s my two cents worth, my ode to you, another steaming 
trashpile of words... 


I must have started this letter a dozen times, a dozen different kinds of little lyrical ruses, little 
blips and phrases turned inside out, still nothing even close, nowhere near the quick of those days, 
those mornings, lying on my back, on the floor of the review department, listening to Bach over 
the PA system with my pal Dale Steinburke stretched out in the next aisle . .. And I wonder about 
even calling that guy a friend of mine, because in any other circumstances we wouldn’t have that 
much to say to each other. There was nothing the two of us had in common, only that civilized life 
makes men into bitches, and we were the types to start to feel bitter about it, or incensed enough, 
at least, to start chomping at the bit. That was the subtext, the butt of all the easy laughs. As it was, 
the only conversation we could put any verve into was a big circle around the two main ideas: 
food and ass. What else was there? What else does anyone dream about while his fate is, bit by bit, 
being consigned to the life of the honeybee, at the bottom of some inescapable hierarchy, buzzing 
around, doing nothing . . . The mornings and nights down there were so dead that it was like 
working in a mausoleum . . . Food and ass . . . Punctuated by a recurring side note from a book on 
the Greeks, on the ancient palace at a place called Knossos. For me, these sorts of things were 
always coming to mind, a dime a dozen, but then, it was a rare cultural epiphany for Steinburke, 
with weighted significance and fresh implications on our own doomed state of affairs, so maybe 
he was the one who first brought it up. (And not to say that I was the more worldly of the two of 
us!) Anyway, it was a fact that in these huge palaces, like with all Greek buildings where a great 
multitude of ancient motherfuckers used to toil, the architects made sure to design holes and 
shafts in the ceilings so that even from the most misbegotten sub-basements and corridors, there 
would be some aspect of light visible and air, not just for ventilation’s sake but also for that 
enlightening effect these things provide at the core of man’s thoughts and spirit, dot, dot, dot... 


I suppose I don’t even want to get too caught up in comparisons or wreath myself into a corner 
with the clever stink of literature. Steinburke was like a spavined horse, an inextricable thicket, 
and so forth. There may have been an epic struggle, good vs. evil, going inside of that guy at all 
times, but I never thought that much into it. I will say that in order to talk about Steinburke, you 


Destroy your ego and be free 
by Alex Norden 





have to open everything up, bigger, expand that basement threefold, to canyon-size, everything out 
of proportion. In order to talk about those days you have to see things not as they are but as they 
can sometimes truthfully become . . . That basement: to us like a world of intrigue and microcosmic 
up-and-down, daily melodrama. For the whirlwind he was, Steinburke cut a tiny figure, and 
registered less of an impact than one might imagine, and not to take away from the guy! In the same 
way though, he was in and out, less often in the action than just, generally, around. Or, rather he 
made his appearances but was often not even on hand while the climate he had created festered and 
bloomed into pure pandemonium... 


There was a daily quota for ass, for attempts, and a regulation number of female customers per 
shift. There were arm-wrestling contests, push-up races, and a running currency in talk about 
natural disasters, animal attacks and buttfucking. Car wrecks, sex marathons, martial arts tech- 
niques . . . I can think of one night for instance, the only time I can actually remember Steinburke as 
an active player rather than just snickering on the sidelines. For what ever reason, that night we’d 
decided to hang it all, to eat popcorn and make an absolute point of doing nothing for as long as we 
could get away with it. We'd managed to heave over one of the snack machines, but the only thing 
that came loose were bags and bags of this microwave popcorn. We decided to do one bag at a time, 
to rotate and set up shop in each of the corners of the basement, one move, one bag per interval, eat 
popcorn and clown around for the rest of the shift. That was the plan, but then predictably it was 
also based a little too much on conversation between two guys with so little in common to begin 
with, if that makes any sense. Suffice to say that after a few hours, we were about read to slit each 
other’s throats, me and D. Steinburke, like bosom pals by default, made that way through so many 
hours of fruitless tedium . . . I remember that guy, skinny, yellow teeth with dark hair on the backs 
of his hands, a girl’s body, willowy slim and always with his tight Chicago cubs shirt, child-size. 
And it was the sort of thing where those literary details, those quirks, were the very things that 
would start to grate on your nerves as the hours wore on . . . We were sitting on opposite sides of a 
desk mounted into the wall, glowering at each other, like the last two men stranded on an island, 
like we were shoveling down that shitty popcorn just to stay alive. We might have finally lunged at 
one another, but what actually happened was the real-life dissolution that always seems to take 
place, what always happened down there, one way or another. At some point we were set upon by 
management and forced to do some work. While breaking into some old boxes of books, we came 
upon a three-pointed Shuriken star* . . . Steinburke was mostly an instigator, a kibitzing type, so I 
suppose it was, in a sense, off-character the way he spent the rest of the night sprinting around 
chucking that thing at everyone, laughing about it. But that much is neither here nor there, only that 
it was the sort of thing that was bound to happen, par for course in the basement . . . I don’t want to 
blame it all on Steinburke, just that there was a before-and-after difference in solidarity with him 
down there. If anything, I’d say that there is that potential, that same desperate struggle waged 
under wraps within all of us. You can try to hide it, maybe I did or do, but then all it takes is one 
look, one knowing glance from a guy like Steinburke to set everyone free. Because deep down, I 
can't speak for anyone, not even Steinburke... 


*the Shuriken is a three to eight-pointed Ninja throwing knife, like a big metal snowflake, that was probably 
never once used the way you saw in the movies. 


A Woman 
by Frank Zang 





But I can tell you about me, Sakura, and I’m as desperate as they come. . . Desperate to laugh my 
way out of this mess, which is why I always tend to think of guys like Steinburke, despite their 
faults, as a kind of missing link. Desperate to eat, to live, breathe and fuck, desperate for more 
sleep, more days waking up beneath the window in a pool of sunshine, desperate for more solace in 
life, even if every day still has to be a struggle... What more can I say about it?! Even though it was 
probably never said between us in so many words, this was the understanding, the thing that you 
read about him the moment you met Steinburke: That no matter what happened in life, one always 
had to demand more than was offered. You had to worm your way into the gaps, then break things 
wide open, even if it meant that that you’d be known to the world-at-large as shiftless and divisive, 
as a two-faced bastard. At whatever cost you had to live to relax, at least we did, that was the ticket, 
otherwise each and every one of us would be pummeled down and destroyed, churned apart, by 
necessity itself... 


And Sakura, baby, sure I can doubt. What else can one think or do while trying to make nimble 
through all the pratfalls in life? All the bitter irony . . . Sure I can make a show of it, keep my 
composure and disavow any tinge of desperation. Believe it or not, that’s just what I was thinking 
as that whole escapade ran it’s course... That night, jumping and lunging, with that Chinese star 


stationery 


slicing the air overhead, Steinburke cackling. On one big leap, I held my breath: up off the seat of 
a desk chair, near the ceiling as the shuriken darted beneath me, up arching high, then crashing 
into a stack of cardboard boxes on the way down. I can remember feeling annoyed about it, 
thinking to myself, asking: Why can’t this guy just have some fucking dignity? After a certain 
point though I also remember asking myself what I was running for. What was there really to be 
dignified about? I pulled the thing out of the wall and when Steinburke peered around the corner 
I whipped it at his head. I leaned into it, as I leaned headfirst into the fervor of those indefati- 
gable days, as one always must in one way or another . . . It wasn’t long before the whole floor of 
guys was into it, back and forth, down the aisles, pausing only to whistle politely as customers 
browsed by. Even the old girl in the back doing data entry stood up, exasperated, hair flying, like 
we were her stepchildren, letting loose a wild overhand throw that curled and careened off into 
the business section . . . Just like that, everything there was to say about those days could have 
been picked up at any random point along the line . . . In the way she cursed at us then, in any of 
Steinburke’s antics or other adventures, from any of the other loose-cannon types that filed in for 
work down there on a weekly basis. Everyone had their stories and stolen moments, all of which 
I filed indiscriminately under the heading of that single image, the hazy look of the sunlight 
spearing down as if through canyons, down onto the asphalt on twelfth street. And the saga 
always continues. This was the moral and the uplift that carried me through those hard times. 
More than any specific thing about Steinburke, I want to say, looking back, that it’s the truth and 
the real texture of life that comes out in these instances. Maybe even to go so far as to say that it’s 
important here for me to confess to all of that action as what it really was—not necessarily 
illuminative in any way, but as just more desperation. And not to say that things are so different 
now! I remember above all else about that night an unfettered, clean kind of desperate feeling, 
and laughing myself sore in the throes of it. Running, dodging headlong, hoping not to be struck 
down suddenly and killed, not at all unlike the touch of the air on my face, eyes closed, standing 
on the sidewalk . . . I can tell you Sakura, that even on an overcast day it got so that I could see 
that light coming down, even through rain, even indoors .. . 


by Angelica Silva iS Q 





Ella McCrystle 


IX 


There is no divine order. In assuming God we forget the kid that froze to death or 
crazy Bertha with 97 feral cats who lived in the projects they mowed [adding 
Charm to the City.] Hold your breath for long enough and see how passive “god” 
really is. AnyGirl vanished from The Avenue — not THE Pennsylvania Avenue 
where “humidity” lives in a big white house — the one 45 miles north, in a blue- 
collar town where windows roll up and car doors lock to avoid her kind: criminals, 
the psychic, the Arabber, junkies, whores and their johns, crazies and their cats. 
AnyGirl might be any or all of them. We’ll never know; we've looked away. She 
knows the importance of invisibility, knows better than to admit she can recite all of 
Frost’s poems. We wouldn’t believe her; she’s never seen the woods in snow. 


x 


There are no fields of amity. Amity is a run-down drug corner where Edgar Allen 
Poe once lived. If you visit, bring your mace and don’t tell AnyGirl you rejoice in 
mankind if you can’t look her in the eye. Thoughts — those thinking thoughts twist 
the wind. AnyGirl holds no illusions but lets us hold ours. She lifts the arm from 
the harbor, wraps it in her best t-shirt, clears a space of syringes, used condoms and 
crack vials, buries it in the abandoned lot with a few weeds. Sitting by the freshly 
mixed dirt, she smokes a cigarette as a toast. She knows you don’t see God in her — 
can’t see it in herself. AnyGirl has become the reflection we’ve shown her, the 
invisible one. 


But in this severed limb — black and bloated with death, she hears the whispered 
word of God. 


Sarah Chiddy 


The Irreconciliable 


The Russians (he tells me, passing me a stone) 

destroyed their cities when Napoleon stormed through, 

and again a hundred and twenty years later when Hitler joined 
the pages of their history, as yet another unsuccessful conqueror. 


The Russians (he passes me another) 

released their convicts, 

threw open the doors to their prisons in the name of this something greater 

and told the rapists 

and the murders 

to burn Moscow to the ground, 

leaving nothing for the Hitlers and the Napoleons but earth that hissed as snow fell. 


And so, the rapist became the rabbi 
the murder the minister 

administering the last rites of fire 

to a hopeless city, 

transforming it, as last rites always do. 


God speaks in whispered flame (his breath 
is musty) 


and Jesus is coming back to baptize us in fire. 


He tells me all this at night, as we stand trapped together in the amber of a moment, 

alone, beside each other, 

leaning on the icy railing of a white bridge covered in grey snow on a black night over 
a frozen, colourless river. 


He stares over the ice; 

his eyes glaze as he gazes at the solid liquid patterned with crystal powder, and his voice 
is hushed as snowfall: 

he walks on the ground 

and the earth comes up 

and cups each of his feet. 


Gravity doesn’t ask you to believe (he pats the frozen railing) 
it just pulls. 


And in that moment, I am on the bridge, 

man-made platform holding me up above the God-made platform of the frozen river, 
his arm heavy around my shoulder 

and stones in my hand, 

pinning me to earth. 





Paul A. Toth 


What it’s good for. . . 


“You said she came home and found you —” 


Thank you for this room, this refrigerator, this icebox. You go to them. You knock. They pay. They 
film. 


“And she needed the money for speed because you couldn't work?” 
Couldn't? I row, understand, but I don’t crawl. Row your wheelchair gently down the 
ramp. That’s bad enough. Then I’m supposed to — what, collect movie tickets? No. I get a govern- 


ment check, a certain amount, not much. It comes and goes. 


“But you were disabled from the start, before the marriage? I mean, she knew you couldn’t or 
wouldn't work?” 


Steady check was enough at first, but the cost of living skyrocketed. Rockets’ red glare gives proof. 
“But you could function? You know what I mean.” 

Yes. Yoga, geometry, technology, those all help. Didn’t matter anyway. She’d rather clean, scrub 
floors, vacuum. A clue for me, detective. But when inflation came, in more ways than one, that 
changed. I watched the video. One was on TV when it — she brought them home, like audition 
reels. She brought both auditions home. 

“And a few seconds later, her sister came through the door?” 

The other one, right. A significant difference between the two, one mole in the center of the other’s 
forehead. Bindi dot, we called it. The Hindu, we called her. Internationalism right here in the 
middle of nowhere. It’s everywhere, see? Global village. 

“And at the time, you were —” 


Watching the other one. Bindi girl. The Hindu. I watched that one first. I never saw the other one. 


“And then —” 








then he felt better 


Sick 
by Gaél Meagher 


So she pushes me. With vacuuming on the mind, my nose lands in the carpet, a 
nice long shag. It's ajoke, the way it works out, but a little too complicated: ‘A 
man walks in a bar, and his last name is Bar, and he was barred from admission, so 
when they tried to bounce him, a barroom brawl commenced. And then — 


“So your wife interpreted watching the sister as cheating?” 


The monkey got choked, then they all went to hell in a little rowboat. Except the 


guy rowing. Leave me out. 


went to a Lycée F 
perspective set ul 
diplomat's childre 
with a strong maj 

I am now at 
study in such a pi 
but di enchanted |} 


“Even though your wheelchair ended up —” 


They were both crashing, coming home to snort 
off the tweak. She penetrated Hindu girl with 
my wheelchair. Punch line of our long and 
winding joke. Call it crucifixion. When in 
Rome... 





es McGill is the 
cosmopolitan city 
American US-cente: 
Indeed, having bo! 
both cultures, ha' 


“You’re not too upset about all this. Your wife's 
in deep shit.” 


Deep? I want her in Florida, see? She'll live in 
that neighborhood Disney owns: humidity; a 
thousand flags draping porches; morning chats 
with neighbors; parent-teacher conferences 
though we have no kids; and no church, of 
course, because it’s hell, who needs it. Good, 
clean living. Punishment by pleasantry. 


“But this is Alabama. She might get the chair.” 


Might? Right. That’s right. Of course. That’s what she’d pick, the chair. Electricity 
moves fast, injection not so fast. Tell her for me: ‘Alight: descend as if from the air and 
come to rest but also, archaically speaking, come by chance. If death be ecstatic, that 
is. Who’s to say?” 


“You seem to have a good sense of humor about all this. I’ve a hunch you're some- 
what glad it happened, even though you broke your leg in the fall. Did you know she 
was coming home when she did? Did you plan it that way?” 


Such events, understand, alleviate my boredom. Part of me can’t help but hope for the 
worst news, the most emblazoned headline, an entire page filled with a single word: 
WAR. I’m just a witness, not a participant, and it takes more and more to get me 
juiced. The cost of living always rises. It's the global economy, world trade. Don’t 
forget the greenhouse effect. Whole planet like Florida, even the North Pole. 


“I'm starting to think you should get in the chair with her, if I could think of a charge 
that would stick. What’s with you and Florida?” 


I was hoping the other one would go ballistic — not kill, because I’m a man of 
sympathy, given my condition. But if it had to come to that, the wrong one died. Hot, 
those camera lights. I picture the sweat on my wife’s forehead, the one drop on her 
sister’s Bindi dot multiplied. Films for tourists who never travel. Brother, can you 
spare a rumor of war? Sweat for air-conditioned witnesses, watching flags while 
soldiers soldier. Perspiration like molten steel. 


Oh, it sticks, but to somebody else. 





II. 


Engage yourself in little exercises, mental tricks, if you will, in which you create the ironfisted 
pedagogue and then become the rebellious student. You set a rule, knowing you will break it. 
Then double back, commit to the rule as though it were a matter of life and death, then 
secretly hope it gets disrupted, put yourself in a situation you know will destroy your 
willpower. Dieting, quitting cigarettes, working out, doing schoolwork, the list goes on. Set 
yourself up, in other words. Go to places where you know she might be, peer around corners, 
behind doors, look over your shoulder, and walk aimlessly under the pretense of productivity. 
Then you see her, and your heart freaks out, literally, and you quickly hide, because you know 
it hurts you, then when you’ re out of dodge, you wish you had said hello. It is a failsafe 
system of disappointment, all man-made, created in order to avoid the problem of giving up 
the one (a modicum of emotional independence and sanity) for the other (the joy and excite- 
ment of her company). In this way you forgo neither, you leave your options open, the caveat 
being you don’t choose. You understand you want neither and both at the same time. This is 
love. This is the non-duality of duality and non-duality. 


But, of course, I move forward... 


by Debbie Geltner 





Zdrava Evtimova 


That Magazine 


“I thought I'd never get over it,” the shards of her words whirred in his face. 
“Td been saving my teaching salaries. I had put aside all the money I took from 
the private lessons in that backwoods village. My students’ parents paid me 
beans, tomatoes, eggs. I collected the levs I got in my pillow.” 


It was difficult for him to place that refined woman beside a shabby pillow and a 
sweaty bundle of banknotes stuffed in it. 


“I had saved up enough to buy a small house. The village was wild with howls 
of wolves in winter, with owls that lived in the linden tree in my landlady’s 
backyard. Autumns came with mushrooms that sprouted up in front of my 
threshold. I put up with the owls and wolves for my students’ sake. Every night 
the growls of the wolf pack invaded my room instead of the newscast on the TV. 
I gave him all my money,” her words tied an icy knot around his wine. When 
they first met they made love and she paid him well. 


“Boris was important to me,” the woman went on. “At that time I thought a 
human being is meant for another human being. Banal, isn’t it? I thought my 
life made sense only because I was born at the time when he picked mushrooms 
in my backyard and in the evenings sauntered with the owls to get to know the 
night. He was a poet. He dedicated his poems to me... My room was constantly 
in a mess, the floor was covered in dust; perhaps time and clouds turned into 
dust.” 


He could not imagine the clutter in her room. Here even the shadows of the 
vases lay symmetrically on the Persian rug. The gold jewelry, the collection of 
sapphires and ancient swords glittered warmly. 


“I dreamt of the house I’d buy and he dreamt of becoming a great poet. I asked, 
“Isn't it enough that you have me?’ It was not enough. He couldn't go and live 
in Sofia. I knew he’d become a great man. I gave him my money.” 


‘TI give it back to you,’ he said. I believed his words the way I believed the 
clouds and the river that never ran dry in summer. He promised he’d come back 
during the spring term. Perhaps he’d make people’s hearts explode, I had 
hoped.” 


He wondered why she told him all that. He felt much better when her distant 
eyes did not linger on his face. He couldn't care less what the poet had done. He 
knew him. 


“It was a pile of tattered banknotes that the guys had got for their Indian corn, 
so their kids could analyze “Wild Stories”. Boris went away, and I received a 
letter from him in which he explained how hard it was to find a rented flat in 
Sofia and how lonely he felt. There were two poems for me in the envelope. The 
howl of the wolves became my happy path and his poems illuminated the 
whole village that had only outskirts and no center at all. There was the Town 


Hall, too, with the mayor in it and, from time to time, his old friend from 
the armored troops. 


That was the only letter from him I got. I glued it to the wall, beside the 
calendar. I circled in red ink the words in his poems every day I had no 
news from Boris. The red circles became so many I could build a blood- 
soaked pyramid with them. After a couple of months that I spent in the 
company of owls, the folks from the neighboring villages dropped hints I 
had a screw loose. 


They stopped sending their kids to me and I had no one to give private 
lessons to. One day I received a parcel: a magazine in which Boris’s poems 
were published plus an invitation card asking me to kindly attend Boris’s 
wedding. It let me know where the wedding feast would take place: 
Bulgaria Restaurant. 


Then I contracted anemia. 


I could not eat. The smell of food made me throw up. I vomited when I 
saw the owls, I vomited when people talked to me, I vomited and not 
only my young students avoided me, their parents chose the opposite end 
of the village to get out of my way. It didn’t matter to me. I obstinately 
went to school, to the only classroom where the students had lessons, but 
the kids were scared. They clumped together by the door and peeked 
inside the room with the mayor and his fellow-soldier from the armored 
troops. Wolves howled from the blackboard. One day the mayor and his 
old friend dragged me out of the classroom and took me to the ambulance 
that usually arrived in the village when somebody had died. The mayor 
himself drove me to the county hospital in Radomir. 


I don’t remember how long I saw owls, wolves, the outskirts of the 
village, Boris’s letter and the circles in red ink. I remember that I 
wrenched out the needle through which the doctors infused drugs into 
me to make me a human being again. 


I trudged from the hospital to the village for a week. Lorries stopped and 
gave me a lift. I did what the drivers wanted, and I did things that even 
the drivers could not think of. Every evening of that month sick with wet 








Inertia 
by Sarah Richards 


snow, l ate a piece of that magazine. The lorry driver did not understand that I fed on poetry. 
He asked me if I was in my right mind, but it was not because of my right mind that he kept 
me on the passenger’s seat. Not because of my right mind the lorry deviated from its usual 
route, turning to the nearby groves, to the driver’s country shack where he gave me as a 
present to his cousins. 


It was only natural I lost my job in the village with the owls and the only classroom. I lost the 
mushrooms and the mountain, I lost the howl of the wolves, but sometimes I can still hear it, 
especially when I drink from this wine, sir.” 


He avoided her eyes, cold like a screech of the owls she was talking 
about. Her face was a wolf's howl that bit the windowpane. 


“I didn’t have any money, I didn’t even have clothes. The sweaters I 
put on smelled of lorry drivers, of groves and cousins, but at least 
they did not smell of Boris.” 


He could not understand why she gave him that expensive wine 
which probably cost as much as one of these houses with owls in the 
attics and mushrooms in the backyards. Maybe that bottle cost more 
than the whole village that had 
outskirts and a mayor, and no 
center at all. 


“Your husband will be back soon,” 
he told her, astonished that she 
remained unimpressed with his 
remark. 


“No, Petar won't be back soon,” 
she said. “You are a quiet man. It’s 
my pleasure talking to you. 


“First, I became Mr. Petar Savov’s 
housekeeper. Imagine the chaos in 
the woods I was accustomed to, the 
notebooks, the sheets of paper, the 
dictionaries I’ve cluttered my bed 
with. My room had walls built of 
poetry, of owls and the moon. I 
never knew where my pens and 
my bag were. 





Weathertalk 
by Israel Charney 


I could cook scrambled eggs. My landlady milked her cow and drank the 
milk from the bucket. I ate sorrels and bread when I was hungry in the 
breaks. I drank raw eggs and rain water. Mr. Savov adored French cuisine 
and hired a cook from Fevre-sur-Mere to train me. It was agony learning 
the names of the 127 spices the French cook had brought with him. 
Imagine me cooking a smoked duck with sugar beet, caramel sauce and 
raisins. I had boiled potatoes before, and that was all I had cooked.” 


The wine from the ancient Bordeaux cellar scorched his throat. Her words 
were mad ducks in caramel sauce and raisins, and he could hear their 
wings flapping in his face. 


“T can’t imagine that,” he said. 


“Mr. Savov gave me the sack a number of times. I stayed in a garret 
owned by two Turkish women who sold second-hand clothes at the 
Housewife’s Market. They let me spend the night under their roof and I 
taught them to speak Bulgarian. One of them told me, ‘Your eyes are 
great.’ She was not interested only in my eyes, but when she went on 
saying what else was great about me I left their place and strolled at 
midnight along the Housewife’s Market. It was beautiful, no crush, no 
shoppers, the stalls like owls hovering over the sidewalks. 


I visited an old lady and her cat that was almost as big as the woman. She 
walked with difficulty, gasping and choking, and when I entered her 
home she said she’d call down curses on me. I was not scared of curses. I 
had eaten so many pages of that poetry magazine. 


I still don't know why Mr. Savov sent his bodyguard to bring me back to 
his house. Surely not because I glued dozens of pages of ‘Wild Stories’ all 
over the narrow room he had allowed me to move into. The letters on the 
pages reminded me of the kids I taught to read and write, of their parents 
who paid me hot peppers they plucked from their meager gardens. 


The old lady stopped calling down curses on me. Once she gave me 
money to buy aspirin for her; she fought death with aspirin and hoped to 
win the game. I did not steal her money. Once she and I recited together 
Goethe’s ‘Ruhe’ and she sobbed. It was not because she was hungry or 
lonely. She felt her shadow flit beyond the Housewife’s Market and she 
feared I wouldn't be there to ward off death sneaking through the front 
door of her apartment. 


Mr. Savov’s men dragged me from the Turkish women’s garret, from the 
old lady’s shadow and the desperate songs of her cat. They brought me 
back to the narrow room where the walls told their wild stories. 


Savov is a silent man like you, but he doesn’t drink. He just sits in his 
armchair, intent, waiting, watching me set in order his spoons, his cigars. 
It was after his child was born i.e. after I gave birth to Savov’s son and the 
doctors said the baby was normal, that he stopped throwing me out of 


that room. He forbade me to amble down to the Housewife’s Market. I went 
there all the same. I hoped the old lady and I could recite ‘Ruhe’ once again, 
but her shadow had already vanished beyond the clouds and her cat was 
nowhere in sight. The Turkish woman told me, ‘I'll give my mother’s only 
golden coin. Please, stay with us.’ 


Drink all your wine, please. We'll make love now. I hope my husband finds 
us. I don’t see any reason why he should keep me here any more. I have 
money - enough to buy the only classroom in that village.” 


He rose from the chair. She was a generous woman. She had left a bundle of 
banknotes for him in a saucer exactly four inches from her sapphire collec- 
tion, just like the first time. 


She looked at him and the glass of expensive wine in his hand shook. 


“Boris sends you this,” he said. His words sounded sharp, like ancient 
swords in the golden air of her books. “That’s the money he owes you. He 
hired me to find you for him.” The banknotes in his hand looked humped. 
There was wolf’s howl in them. 


The woman took a sip of her wine. Her hand as thin as the river that did not 
run dry in summer did not go for the money. 


“Boris told me that after he sent you that magazine he could not write any 
more,” the man said. 


untitled 
by Solenne Thompson 

















Daniel Spitzberg 
They Are Parts of Him 


On the long two-lane one-way street, with tall tenement buildings for an 
eighth of a mile, cars are backed up in standstill traffic. Inevitably, the honking begins 
close to the back, where they can’t see the traffic lights, and sweeps its way to the front, 
where the drivers just honk out of habit. No rush, really. Just sounds running their 
natural course. Not here, but where there are large forests and fields, insects do this too 
when it gets hot and humid. It is an orange-colored afternoon, white shirts and jeans, 
panting, tanned arms and shoulders. The afternoon sun heats the hoods and the tires, 
and streets... and the sidewalks. 


John is a boy walking along the sidewalk with maps from a National Geo- 
graphic, imagining the sun setting in the west. The west probably means in Arizona. 
Maybe in Flagstaff, where they lower the sun each night. He tells himself the sun’s 
desert heat probably turns all the sand to glass. 

“You can find bleached cattle skulls all around,’ he thinks. ‘They would look 
just like those in O'Keeffe paintings.’ He has never seen a real skull, or been out of the 
city. But he goes to all the museums he wants, where trinkets like skulls are nicely 
preserved for strangers. 

A dozen summers later, John attends City College. At the café far down the 
block, he works on the occasional order for coffee in the late afternoons. Every so often, 
he stumbles in to the café with old National Geographics he finds for the shelves. He 
stumbled in late the day Amelia started working there. She pushed back some of the 
hair that swept forward at her temple with one hand, and, by way of introduction, 
meekly offered the other. John promptly spilled his stack of magazines. 


With all his pages of imagination, he’s constructed a map of countless layers. 
All the imaginable versions of his world are stitched together with thirsty curiosity, into 
a useless, hopeless navigation guide. Here’s one thing he learned: whales evolved from 
dogs. Also, dogs evolved from whales. But he’s only 20 years old, and this happened 
millions of years ago, so John tries not to think too hard about it. 

In an instructional video about math featuring Donald Duck, the secrets of aes- 
thetics were revealed to him. Chaos and order feed each other; random events increase 
the chances of survival for some creatures. Tiny swimming beasts in spiral shells mimic 
the Golden Ratio ad infinitum in their spiral sides, and the blueprints reproduce over and 
over. 

“But this isn’t right,” he tells Amelia, “how can the fact that a pattern of numbers 
found in growing sunflowers, in octave scales, in the Parthenon, pry open our eyelids and 
exhibit perfect design from a perfect series of imperfections?” 

This sort of randomly-occurring giddy behaviour makes Amelia remark his 
Chi is out of balance. Again, John’s sense of order is thrown off the edge of his map. As 
they’re going through photos of dogs and whales, skulls and sidewalks, John thinks to 
himself, ‘Oh no, I learned all about Chi and Wu-Wei, and sure, he’s seen it, and felt it, 
and lived it, but he keeps silent. 


IV. 


The only thing I know for sure is that I don’t know anything for sure. I struggle in spite of myself, 
take a pride in examining both sides of the coin, in political debates, in social perspectives, in the 

muffin-vs.-cookie decision. Every new fact comes with its counterpart. Every action has an equal 

and opposite reaction. Increasingly, I find the coin lands on its side. But what if the coin lands on 

its side, and there is no ground*? 





Best Friends 
by Frank Barbara 


*ok, you think I am trying to say something deep, and now, with this disclaimer, you think I am 
trying to cover for that fact with self-deprecating remarks designed to show I am not really 
deep, just a casual, laid-back, non-pretentious imbecile, which, in and of itself, you think, is an 
attempt on my part to negate your two cynical reactions and thus deflect focus back on the 
statement (and the worth of the person who made it), which I still maintain is Zen-koan-deep, 
and worth thinking about, though I don’t want you to think I’m being a dick. Now perhaps you 
think I think, talk, write, agonize too much about what you may or may not think and at this 
precise moment you think that all these thought-ahead thinking patterns have left the joke as a 
speeding car leaves a candy wrapper thrown out the window. Perhaps, we, together, have 
stumbled upon a modest solution—let us try walking next time. 





